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THE DOOR MARKED “ Private’? was blown across one 
desk. The ceiling was on another. Mercifully, no one 
was, at the time, in the office. As I clambered in, the stairs 
held and the floors held, and so we were able to transport 
all that is valuable on a paper—proofs, address books, 
subscribers’ lists—to my own house. 

So far so good. That was ona Friday. But on Satur- 
day my street received particular attention. A bomb 
made a direct hit on a church ten doors up; the church 
was a shelter. Four more fell in adjacent streets. 
Now my house is evacuated, owing to additional 
unexploded bombs. 

That is why this number will be late, and it will be 
small. We were temporarily unable to receive posts, 
and therefore copy. It is, therefore, deliberately smaller ; 
I am holding over some material for November. 
I regret that it has not been possible to compile a News 
Reel; the place of that is taken by an article by a 
contributor who, four days after writing it, found her 
own flat destroyed. 


ENGLAND, 1940 
By LORNA LEWIS 


3RD SEPTEMBER—A VERY significant date. We have been 
at war for a year. Allies have come and allies, alas, have 
gone. Most of Europe languishes in Nazi servitude, 
half Africa and all the seven seas are battlegrounds 
potential or actual. And the Battle of Britain rages by 
air and sea. Not yet by land, for at the time of writing 
it is still a question of To Be or Not To Be so far as 
invasion is concerned. (About the answer to this 
question there isn’t any doubt at all. “‘ All right. Let 
him try, and we’ll show him just exactly where he gets 
off.’’) 

To-day our skies are full of fighting planes. The air 
echoes with the now familiar whewww-whewww-ing 
of sirens. Bombs drop indiscriminately all over our 
coast, town, and countryside alike. For many of us, 
air-raid shelters are acquiring the home-from-home 
atmosphere. Strangers may well ask: stands England 
where she stood ? 

I have just returned from accompanying a well- 
known speaker on a lecture tour of England. Not a 
grand-scale tour, although in three weeks we had twenty- 
six meetings, each in a different place, and travelled 
from London to the South-West, the North-East and 
back again. My job was to give a short talk on the 
French people as I saw them during those tragic weeks 
of June when they were stolidly carrying on the struggle 
while their leaders, unbeknownst, sold them to the 
Nazis. In three weeks’ van-driving in France it was 
possible to get at least some idea of the courage and 
determination of the ordinary citizen. So after three 
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weeks’ moving round England one may humbly 
venture to speak of the mood of our own people at 
home. 

* * * 

In a big South-Western industrial town and port they 
have raids to a lesser or greater degree five days (and 
nights) out of seven. Sometimes more. The night 
before we got there, they had had continuous bomb- 
ing for over five hours. I asked our hotel porter 
if much damage had been done. “I couldn’t say,” he 
replied. “I went off duty at midnight and went to 
sleep.” Another man, when we inquired, informed us 
that the big cemetry up on the hill had caught the 
bombs three times already. “It’s a bit of a landmark, 
so now we're camouflaging the gravestones,” he added, 
looking well satisfied with this good new idea. 

It was in this town also that we met a ship’s officer who 
had stood-by in his ship in dock whilst bombs rained 
around. They fell within a hundred yards of the big 
oil tanks on the quayside. Still, a miss is as good as a 
mile. He had come back in a convoy of fifty-two ships 
from Somewhere off the African coast. Owing to the 
minefields they had had to go the whole way round the 
north of Ireland and work south before they could 
make the Bristol Channel. ‘‘ But we only lost one small 
ship out of our fifty-two,” he said, “and that was her 
own fault. She didn’t do what she was told and a sub. 
got her.’ He filled his pipe and added thoughtfully, 
“* There’s nothing much wrong with our convoy system. 
Now we’re off to America for a cargo of planes. We 
spent the night of the big raid planning just how many 
we could take on board.” 

sd * * 
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Now that so many Britons are defending their country 
in some capacity, it is sometimes difficult for those of 
us who are not directly doing so to move about it 
without giving offence. We are a zealous nation, when 
roused; we are also a law-abiding nation. This holds 
good in time of war as well as in peace days. So, coming 
back from a village meeting one evening, by the light 
of a full moon, we were stopped by the Home Guard and 
asked to put out our headlights as there had been a raid 
warning, and distant spasmodic bangs could already 
be heard. We did so. A mile further on, an air-raid 
warden stopped us and asked us to put out our side- 
lights as well. Yet another mile and the police halted 
us to ask why we were driving without lights? We 
explained. “ Oh don’t take any notice of those fellows,” 
said the police disgustedly. “ Don’t you know you can be 
fined for not showing your lights ? ” 

This determination that, come rack, come rope, come 
shrapnel, come bomb, the law shall be upheld, reminds me 
of a true story from a South Coast port. My informant 
arrived in the middle of a particularly noisy raid and 
made a dash for the office where he was already overdue. 
Walking briskly along a street, he saw two houses 
collapse just in front of him. Then he turned left and 
ran straight into another explosion. After an awkward 
few minutes he retreated into a public-house whose 
doors and sides, he declared, heaved in all directions but 
finally stayed put. “I'll have a double Scotch, please,’ 
he said, rather overcome by the town’s welcome to him. 
“Sorry sir, it’s just gone closing-time so I can’t serve 
you,” apologized the barman. 

* * * 


Going about the country districts we were immensely 
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impressed by the signs of activity on the Food Front. 
The amount of fruit canned and jammed by village 
housewives this summer, the amount of extra vegetables 
grown in allotments, small gardens, backyards, even on 
the tops of air-raid dugouts, would astonish those not-so- 
wellwishers of England who like to think we are short 
of food. And the Statelier Homes may also be approached 
through long avenues of beet, carrots, and beans where 
once bright flowers grew. These individual and local 
efforts are of course in addition to the larger-scale food 
preservation measures sponsored by public bodies. 

Between Digging for Victory, housing child evacuees, 
and Making Things Homely for the soldiers and airmen 
encamped or billeted in most villages and country 
towns, our country people are well in the front of the 
back lines of defence. And they are fully and rightly 
aware of their value, and anxious that others should be 
aware of it too. They are, for instance, a little hurt at 
not being given more daily news. Does the Government 
think we’re afraid, they ask scornfully. But the trouble 
is that the news we’d all like is so often just the news 
that Hitler would like too. Everywhere there is con- 
siderable local pride in the number of bombs dropped 
in the neighbourhood. “ Four over at !”? you 
hear. “‘ Why, we had eight last week, just a quarter of 
a mile outside the village. Anda plane brought down 
three fields away. You see, we’re on the direct route to 
South Wales...” | 

I met a gallant lady of eighty-six, erect, white-haired, 
and dignified, over whose home a German plane used 
to pass nightly. “I shouldn’t have minded if he’d come 
earlier,” she said, “ but I got tired of being woken up. 
Besides, why should he ? So I felt I must do something.”’ 
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“What did you do?” we asked, astonished. “I com- 
plained to the police,” she replied. Could it have been 
mere coincidence that two nights later a plane was 
brought down not far from her house? This same lady 
was out on the highroad when the first contingent of 
Canadians drove by in their lorries. “I really felt that 
some action was called for,’’ she said, “‘so I stood at the 
salute.’ She added, ‘‘ They seemed rather pleased.”’ 
x * * 


Meetings in country places seemed very popular and 
were nearly always well attended, in spite of such trans- 
port difficulties as shortage of private petrol and reduced 
bus services. Sometimes they were not without their 
humours. In one tiny village the organizers greeted us 
with the gloomy announcement: “Of course we 
don’t know if anyone will come along this evening, 
it'll be outside the church and at the last meeting we 
had hardly anyone turn up, though that was our local 
M.P. speaking. Besides, to-night our head-keeper is 
on the wireless, and of course everyone wants to hear 
him.” Much to their delight and surprise, quite a little 
crowd, including five children (some in prams) and a 
dog, gathered round us as we stood shuddering at the 
street corner, with a stiff wind blowing and army motor- 
cyclists roaring past us at intervals while we spoke. 

One very hot afternoon we arrived at the appointed 
lecture-hall after driving over fifty miles on sign-postless 
cross-country roads, to find not a soul in sight and the 
doors locked. After some minutes a woman emerged 
from a nearby cottage, having obviously woken from 
a sound sleep. It was quite all right, she explained, 
but the meeting was at X, some three and a half miles 
away. There had just been a little misunderstanding. 
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We panted, off to the even more remote village of X, 
along a winding lane in a procession with ten little tanks. 
At risk to life we passed them and were received at X 
with polite reproaches for our lateness. We said we had 
gone to the original hall in accordance with instructions. 
ee > 33 ° 

Oh, but that’s some way away,” they replied, even 
more reproachfully. 


BE * * 


The Midlands and the North are as usual vigorous 
and determined: they are standing up magnificently 
to their constant visitors from the skies. “‘ If winning the 
war depended on the morale of this town, it’d be finished 
to-morrow,” the wife of a munitions-worker said in 
question-time at one meeting. And the Lord Mayor 
of a very important city volunteered: “‘ The miners 
are as loyal a set of fellows as you can find anywhere. 
They’re all out to win this war.” 

The working women are just as keen and energetic 
as the men. In one big industrial town we went to the 
weekly meeting of the knitting circle, to which belong 
some seven hundred women, mostly soldiers’ and 
munition and steel-workers’ wives. Women sat and 
worked, or brought in garments and were given out 
more wool in exchange, or drank cups of tea, the whole 
time we were speaking. I never heard work done or 
people move more quietly. ‘‘Ee, it’s loovly to hear 
about the women in Germany and France,” we were 
told afterwards. And whether in mining villages or 
industrial centres or country, the demand from both 
men and women was: “Tell us all you can about the 
people in other countries and what’s happening to them.” 


* * * 
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We got the impression in most Northern towns that 
air-raid warnings were so numerous that no one really 
bothered much about them. ‘“‘It’s just one long raid 
here,” said a factory worker cheerfully. ‘‘ They sound 
the sirens now and again, just to remind you that we’ve 
always got something overhead, otherwise we get so 
used to it that we’re likely not to notice the bombs till 
they drop on us.” This may have been in fact a slight 
misstatement ; in spirit, it well expresses the general 
outlook. On this same point, one householder who 
didn’t get out very much as she was nursing an invalid 
parent, explained that it really was most confusing, 
with so many raids, and so hard to keep up-to-date with 
the situation. Luckily there were some road works 
going on in front of their house and she found the con- 
tractor’s horse such a help. When he was in his proper 
place between the shafts, then she knew All was Clear ; 
but when he had moved round and was tethered behind 
his cart, then unmistakably a raid was taking place. 

War has not diminished northern hospitality. There 
seemed no hour from morning till, literally, midnight, 
at which smiling hostesses were not prepared to produce 
a sumptuous meal, or trays of tea, coffee, sandwiches, 
and cakes. Good food and good cheer certainly are not 
lacking up there. One of our meetings—a lunchtime 
quarter-of-an-hour—was held in the canteen of a huge 
clothing firm which employed four thousand workers 
in that factory alone. The canteen, in spite of its 
thousands and its underground situation, was much 
fresher in atmosphere than many a-big city restaurant. 
The tables were well spaced, the food was appetizing, 
and the welcome was tremendous. 


* * * 
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Luckily for the egotism of lecturers there are moments 
when they are recalled to a proper sense of their 
importance. At one meeting the chairman (a most 
kindly and hospitable man) forgot both the main 
speaker’s name and the subject of her talk, and had to 
refer to her for both. At another, where the hall was not 
available for long, the chairman, after his first intro- 
duction, went on to say, with I am sure the best 
intentions: ‘‘ We ’ave also ’ere with us Miss Lewis oo 
is quite a good speaker too,—in ’er way,—only we 
’aven’t time to listen to her.” 

2R * He 


I asked a friend whose job takes her all over England 
whether her experience of the reactions of our people 
coincided with mine. She replied, most certainly they 
did; and instanced that in a Midlands town where she 
was speaking, some men came straight off a twelve-hour 
munitions shift to listen to her talk on how to grow more 
food in spare time. She went on to say that, rushing 
through country lanes to another meeting, she stopped 
in a minute village to ask if she was on the right road, 
and where was she now ? “ This is , the place where 
the bombs fell last night,” was the proud reply. 


SKINNERS’ PAGEANTS 
By WINIFRED GRAHAM WILSON 


A CHILD’s BROOCH, beards for dressing up, miniature 
swords and armour, pins and white tape—these seem 
strange items to enter in the accounts of a big City 
company. Yet all of them found a place in the accounts 
of the Worshipful Company of Skinners in the early 
part of the sixteenth century. 

This is how the items read— 


Paid to Thomas Smythe’s wife, the Skinner, for a brooch 


that was taken from her child’s cap Gd. 
Paid to 13 children playing God Almighty and his 12 

apostles at 2 pence the piece 25.2. 
Paid for 13 beards and 13 diadems hired for God Almighty 

and the 12 apostles 2s 
Paid to divers armourers for the children’s harness, in 

reward 5s. 4d. 
Paid for the hire of § swords for the children which did play 

in the King’s pageant 25. 6d. 


Paid... for the hire of 2 women’s caps for the children 
that played in the pageant of King Solomon 4d. ; and for 
pins for both nights for them and others 4d.; and for 
white tape to make the children fast in the pageants 10d. 1s. Gd. 


All these entries referred to expenses incurred in 
giving pageants. The first three were for the financial 
year 1518-19, when Sir Thomas Mirfin was Lord Mayor 
of London, and the last three for 1535-36, when Sir John 
Champeneys was Mayor. Now both these men were 
Skinners, and it was the custom over a long period 
whenever one of their members was elected to the 
Mayoralty for the Company to give a special pageant. 

Not only on days of civic importance but also on days 
of national importance were such pageants given. On 
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special days, however, in the Church calendar the 
Skinners made their biggest efforts—on days such as 
Maundy Thursday, the Feast of Corpus Christi, the 
Vigils of St. John the Baptist (Midsummer Day) and of 
St. Peter and St. Paul. 

The knowledge that children acted in these pageants 
might be of no more value to us than to rouse that 
strangely poignant emotion which always seems to be 
evoked by the activities and interests of children in the 
long-back past, were it not for the fact that it raises 
two important queries. What was the nature and scope 
of these pageants and what other actors took part in 
them ? 

It is well to make clear that when the word “ children ” 
figures in the items both boys and girls are implied. 
Otherwise they are differentiated into “boys” and 
“ maidens ”’ as in the following— 


Paid to 2 maidens that were in the pageant of Our Lady 


and Saint Elizabeth 4d. 
Paid to 10 boys that played the Morens (= Moors or 
Negroes) at 2d. the piece 20d. 


As well as children there were adult actors. These 
were however always men, never women. They were 
usually named individually in the accounts, and they 
took both male and female parts. 

Paid to Robert Johnson for playing Stracy, the Knight both 

nights, and to Robert Hynstok for playing the Jues 

(= Jewess) both the nights 35. 6d. 

There was room in the pageants for minstrels, singers, 
and dancers. These were sometimes extraneous to the 
pageant proper, at other times they were integral parts 
of it: a hint here of tentative efforts towards opera and 
ballet. The minstrels played trumpets, tomsells, taberettes, 

B 
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flewets, and drownsellowes. Usually they were specially 
“ diseysed ’, often wearing angels’ wings. The dancers 
were of the Morris type, while the singers were often, 
not always, children. Their voices could at times be 
very effectively used in clear sweet singing that would 
be appropriate for angels. 

As popular actors as any were those not-human 
players, the puppets. A group of figures “ the giant and 
his mametts”’ (= puppets) was frequently hired at 
pageant times. This group belonged to the members of 
St. Sepulchre’s Brotherhood, as did sundry other 
properties which the Wardens were only too willing to 
hire out whenever they might be needed. 

The word pageant by the beginning of the sixteenth 
century had shifted somewhat in meaning. From being 
merely a stage or erection on which a play or narrative 
drama was presented it began to be used for the actual 
play itself. The earlier meaning is seen in— 

Paid for carrying home of a pageant from Baynard’s 

Castle 25S. 
Paid to Thomas Nelson for 12 men to bear the Maundy 

pageant both the nights and for drink for them by the way os. Gd. 


while the later one is evident in— 


Paid to John Pycard and to Thomas Oliff, Minstrels, 
playing in the pageant of our Lady and St. Elizabeth 8d. 
Paid to William Camden for a dragon for one of the 


pageants, that is to say, in the pageant of St. John 
the Evangelist 5s. Od. 


The stage used in pageantry was set up in the open 
air. The procession would halt at some suitable spot at 
which the stage was already placed and the play would 
then be given. The simpler morality and folk plays of an 
earlier day had by Tudor times become much more 
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elaborate in their technique. At the same time drama 
proper was developing on lines of its own so that it 
had become divorced from its earlier morality and 
scriptural associations. The English theatre was in fact 
in process of generation and was soon to accelerate its 
development in an unexpected way. 

Sir Thomas Mirfin and Sir John Champeneys were 
the only two Skinners who were Mayors during 
Henry VIII’s time. So close was the bond between 
Sovereign, Church, and Skinners that, in 1518, when 
Thomas Mirfyn went to Westminster to take his 
Mayoral oath, he travelled in Cardinal Wolsey’s barge. 
Although in 1535 the Act of Supremacy was passed, it 
must be remembered that this act did little towards 
altering people’s religious beliefs; it merely broke 
England away from the authority of the Pope of Rome. 
Thus it was that the Skinners were able to keep the 
religious character of their biblical and morality pageants 
right through Henry VIII’s reign. 

When Edward VI came to the throne matters were 
very different. It is true that during the very short 
period in which the young king reigned there were two 
Skinners who held office as Mayor: Sir Andrew Judde 
(1550) and Sir Richard Dobbes (1551). But in neither 
period of office was a pageant of the usual kind presented. 
Certainly at Sir Richard Dobbes’s investiture there was 
some sort of entertainment given by the Skinners, but 
it seems to have been more in the nature of an enter- 
tainment for schoolboys—perhaps because at the time 
Edward VI would be only about fourteen. Be this as it 
may, there were two wild men with their clubs who took 
part in it, preceded by a young negro. Along the river- 
side were fireworks, including squibs of the “ dubble 
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throwrowlye’’ type. Of these there were forty at the 
“nashe”? (probably marshy ground), thirty at Brid- 
well, and thirty more at the “‘ parrish garden ”’ (Paris 
Garden). There was a special boat with mast and top- 
castle and somewhere in the proceedings twenty-three 
trumpeters and several drownsellowe players made music. 
In Mary’s reign no Skinners were elected to the 

Mayoralty, but in Elizabeth’s reign there were three: 
Sir Wolstan Dixie 1585, Sir Stephen Slaney 1595, and 
Sir Richard Saltstonstall 1597. Pageants were presented 
for all of these, but their character had changed with the 
times. Religious beliefs had altered as Elizabeth’s reign 
progressed. It was hardly likely that a queen who could 
write 

Christ was the Word that spake it ; 

He took the bread and brake it 


And what the Word did make it, 
That I believe and take it. 


would hold with the giving of religious pageants to 
celebrate the Feast of Corpus Christi. 

Drama was fast developing into an art of its own— 
early in her reign Elizabeth frequently had the boys of 
St. Paul’s school to play before her and her guests. At 
the same time there was a growing feeling of tension both 
at home and on the Continent. The Netherlanders had 
in 1567 revolted against Spanish rule. But their land and 
sea forces were so comparatively weak that the Revolt 
would have been in danger of dying out but for 
volunteers from England and money collected in English 
churches. 

During Sir Wolstan Dixie’s mayoralty we find in the 
Skinners’ records that there were many charges “ for 
mustering of soldiers with their furniture”. For 
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Elizabeth that year decided though very reluctantly to 
send eight thousand men to the Netherlands under the 
leadership of the Earl of Leicester. And the Skinners 
then and for some two or three years afterwards were 
in no way behindhand in finding soldiers for the 
expedition and paying their expenses as well. 


Paid for setting forth of 11 soldiers into Holland and 
ts for 10 doublets at 9s. a piece, the 17th of June in 


anno 1587 4li 18s. 3d. 
Paid for 11 pairs of netherstocks at 2s. the piece 228: 
Paid for 11 hats for them at 16d. a piece 14s. 8d 
Paid for 11 soldiers for prest money IIs. 
and so on. 


It was in this same Netherlands expedition that 
Sir Philip Sidney received his mortal wound. Thus we 
find the Skinners at one of their Courts in 1586, “ appoint- 
ing divers of the Yeomanry for service ”’ at Sir Philip’s 
funeral, with the result that there was 


Paid for the loan of armour at the burial of Sir Philip 

Sidney 205. 
Though the English had no successes in the Nether- 
lands of any great moment they yet, by sending men 
and money, kept alive the flame of the Netherlanders’ 
newly won independence. At the same time they brought 
the possibility of a Spanish invasion of England appreci- 
ably nearer. Hatred of the Spaniards was coupled with 
hatred of Roman Catholicism so that more and more the 
religious complexion of the Skinners’ pageants was 
forced into the background. All her subjects, to use 
Elizabeth’s own phraseology, had the feeling that— 

No forreine banisht wight shall ancre in this port, 

Our realme it brookes no strangers force, let them elsewhere 

resort. 
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Even when the invasion was successfully repelled we 
find the Skinners still fitting out ships for the Navy, 
providing corn, and doing what they could for national 
offence and defence. 

But events marched on: religious pageants were out 
of fashion. Shakespeare whose play-writing for the 
previous eight years or more had been so successful, 
was able by the time the Globe Theatre was built in 
Southwark in 1599 to acquire a share in it. Drama in 
England had acquired a fitting home of its own. 
Vicissitudes might come its way as they did before very 
long when during the Commonwealth only puppets 
were allowed to give stage plays. But the theatre had 
come to stay and form as important a part of the national 
life as had the pageant-giving of earlier days. The fact 
that a combined set of circumstances forced pageantry 
out of its vital place in that life does not in any way 
lessen the debt that drama owes to it: a debt the records 
of the Skinners naively yet convincingly make plain. 


(LO, ENGEANDSEOR “REFUGE!” 
By HENRY W. NEVINSON 


AS TRAVELLER AND war correspondent, in the course of 
a very long life, I have had the opportunity of seeing 
many lands and knowing many peoples. For numberless 
reasons at home and abroad I have been proud of my 
country—proud to be known as an Englishman. But 
most of all I have been proud of our reputation for 
freedom. Races and nations oppressed by conquest, 
tyranny, and downright slavery, whenever I have been 
among them, have always envied the English and 
wished they had been born and bred like us, or at least 
could escape to our country and be free. Throughout 
long centuries we have acquired that fine reputation, 
and it is by far the noblest of our possessions. Our 
reputation for open-hearted hospitality to all who sought 
to escape from persecution or to find a new home for 
unpopular customs and opinions has been growing 
from the earliest ages of our history. When St. Augustine 
landed in Kent with his Roman party, in the hope of 
converting the English to Christianity, King Ethelbert 
said to him: “ Because you have come here as strangers 
from a long distance, and I see clearly that you wish to 
impart to us what you believe to be true and good, we 
do not wish to molest you. We are anxious to receive 
you hospitably and to give you all that you need for 
your support.” Our fame for such kindly freedom has 
grown ever since. England has been the “ home from 
home” for kings and queens in exile, for persecuted 
religious believers, for weavers and other workpeople, 
for Socialists and theoretic Anarchists. She has been a 
City of Refuge for the world. 
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I am almost old enough to remember the French 
émigrés. 1 remember the Garibaldians quite well, for 
as a child I was dressed in an imitation of their uniform. 
I saw Spanish exiles from the civil wars in Spain. I was 
an intimate friend of Kropotkin, Tcherkésoff, Tchay- 
kovsky and other Anarchists who had contrived to 
escape from the cruel despotism of the Tsars—so cruel 
that even pacific Tolstoy wrote his desperate pamphlet, 
“T cannot keep Silence,’ calling upon the Tsar 
Nicholas II to tie a well-greased rope round his old 
neck and hang him as he hanged the revolutionists. I 
have known Greeks who urged me to induce England 
to take their country under her protection as she had 
then taken Egypt, so as to deliver her from the perpetual 
terror of the Turks and Slavs. 

When our great poet of action, famous for his heroism 
throughout the world, cried with a poet’s foresight : 
“ Can tyrants but by tyrants conquer’d be, And Freedom 
find no champion and no child ?”’, I never doubted that 
tyrants such as now dominate Europe were intended, 
and that England, the child of freedom, would also be 
her champion. To sufferers under tyranny in every 
land England was “an ever-fixed mark that looks on 
tempests and is never shaken ; a star to every wandering 
bark.” Such was our country’s noble reputation, and 
as an Englishman I was more proud of it than of the 
whole British Empire. 

But during this first year of our war for freedom— 
the only unquestionably just war that I remember— 
there has been a change which appears to me lamentable. 
The ultimate cause of the war has been the apparition 
of a tyranny which by various means, including military 
genius and political corruption, has subjected nearly the 
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whole of Europe to the will of one man supported by 
a band of worshippers as treacherous and ruthless as 
himself. In the tyrant’s own book his chief objects are 
fully exposed. They are the extirpation of Jews, the 
ruin of France, and the overthrow of England’s power. 
To obtain these objects he created “ The State,” “ that 
cold-hearted monster’? as Nietzsche called it, and his 
means were the persecution, first, of the Jews, and then 
of all Germans and Austrians who dared to question the 
beneficence of his despotism. 

What forms those persecutions took we have known 
for some years, and it has sickened us to hear that a 
human being of any race could in this age be capable of 
ordaining cruelties so hideous, and could find other 
human beings so depraved in body and soul as to carry 
out such commands. I need not recount the details of 
the monstrous brutality by which this latest emblem of 
Evil has succeeded in establishing and hitherto maintain- 
ing his dominion over the industrious and partially 
cultivated German peoples and the less powerful but 
more highly cultivated races whom he has violently 
subdued. I do not wish to inflict upon readers details 
of brutishness more foul than history records of the 
Middle Ages or of any savage hordes. I will only quote 
a passage from a speech delivered in the House of 
Commons by Earl Winterton, who entirely differs from 
myself upon my main contention as upon most other 
subjects of discussion. 


*T should like to mention another point,” he said, “ the treat- 
ment of internees in German camps. This has been of such a 
horrible character that those of us at the Home Office, when I 
was there, were almost robbed of our sleep. Only a half of the 
horrible facts were then told in the White Paper which was 
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published last autumn. It would have broken the law relating 
to obscenity if some of the details had been published. People 
were abominably treated.” (Hansard, 22nd August, 1940.) 


I have known courageous and honourable men and 
women who by various means of concealment and 
hazardous adventure have contrived to escape from the 
unspeakable horrors of those camps—by disguises, by 
night wanderings in the snows of winter, or by hiding 
themselves under the loads in coaltrucks—driven by 
the foreknowledge of what would await them owing to 
their race or their hatred of Hitlerism and all its works. 
It is easy to imagine with what joyful relief they boarded 
a ship bound for England, the home of freedom, the 
City of Refuge. I myself have known that sense of joy 
and security on escaping to an English ship from some 
land of despotism or slavery. I know what those 
German victims of tyranny must have felt when at last 
they left the tyrant behind them and heard the kindly 
English language and trod our hospitable shore. I realize 
their feelings because I have known the men and women 
themselves and they have told me of their grateful relief. 

So far all went well, as reporters say before describing 
a terrific accident. After landing the refugees were 
rightly examined before special Tribunals, and together 
with all other “ enemy aliens ’’ were divided into three 
classes—A Class, possibly dangerous to us, B Class 
uncertain, and C Class declared friendly or harmless. 
Estimates of the total numbers differ, but the numbers in 
C Class, the largest, are stated to have been about 
40,000. The Home Secretary said 60,000, but that may 
have been an over-estimate. Except that they reported 
their addresses and their employment, if they found any, 
to the police, they were free. A few did find work, 
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others were supported by Refugee Funds; many were 
received as guests into sympathetic houses. One of two 
artists whom I came to know well was given a home 
by the son of a well-known artist, the other by a famous 
poet, and once a week my wife and I entertained them 
both. They were only instances, but large numbers 
were accepted in a similar way. Some of us helped to 
form Refugee Clubs for reading and amusement. The 
Home Secretary has told us (22nd April) that ‘‘ the 
refugees in C Class were to be regarded as aliens friendly 
to this country, being in fact refugees ‘from Nazi 
oppression.”” Then in an evil hour Hitler, having first 
perjured himself by seizing Czechoslovakia, occupied half 
Poland, and Norway, Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and 
France, partly by military violence, partly by means 
more foul. Under pressure from the War Office, 
“ enemy aliens,” that is all people of German or Austrian 
race, between the ages of 16 and 70, were removed from 
the eastern coastal strip, and were interned. That was on 
11th May, and soon after, partly owing to rumours 
about parachutists, ignorant, spiteful, or panic-stricken 
people and newspapers began to raise the cry, “ Intern 
them All!” 

On 21st June, the Home Secretary yielded to the 
clamour, and, in his own words, “ the policy of general 
internment was decided upon.’ That word “ general ”’ 
included those whom he himself rightly described as 
“the very large category of technical enemy aliens who 
have been classified as friendly—the C Category—aliens 
who have a perfectly clean record and about whom 
nothing adverse is known.”’ In that speech to the House 
of Commons (22nd August, he put the number of these 
friendly and innocent aliens as high as 60,000 (which, 
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as I have said, seems to have been an over-estimate), 
and he thought it possible that “a determined and 
resourceful enemy might have introduced a small pro- 
portion of enemy agents among them.” On this bare 
suspicion the whole lot, together with 4,000 Italians, 
who had not even been classified, were marched off to 
the Internment Camps as prisoners of war, and, with 
few exceptions, they have there remained. It was candid 
of Sir John Anderson on the same occasion to admit 
that “most regrettable and deplorable things have 
happened in the execution of the internment policy. 
They were partly due,” he tells us, “ to the inevitable 
haste with which the policy of internment, once decided 
upon, had to be carried out.’’ They may have been due 
in some cases to the mistakes of individuals and to 
stupidity and muddle. “ But,’’ he added, “ these matters 
all relate to the past.”” We all hope that may be so, but 
the memory of them is not past. The friendly aliens are 
likely to remember the breaking-up of families, the 
sudden disappearance of utterly destitute fathers or sons 
to Canada or Australia without a trace of their where- 
abouts, I havea letter before me in which a German lady 
writes, on behalf of other wives in similar positions :— 


“We left country, home, family, friends, career, lost every- 
thing. We fled in frantic flight from country to country, illegally, 
paupers, pursued by police, in the face of persecution unimaginable 
to British people. But we clung to each other obstinately until 
this country and internment fulfilled the fate we had desperately 
evaded for years. 

‘We do not deplore internment or transportation abroad, if 
it is together. For weeks we do not know whether our husbands 
are in this country, or overseas, or drowned in the Atlantic. 
For weeks they hear nothing of us. 

“There is not one case known of a C alien proved untrust- 
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worthy. Does the Government, does this country think that we, 
once almost blasted by the fire-breath of these monsters will assist 
them and doom ourselves to be overtaken again ? If a hypothetical 
exception can possibly justify the internment of many thousands, 
it cannot ever justify the cruelty of our separation in times of 
such misery and uncertainty. 

“We have suffered severely under Hitler, and do not merit 
this treatment in this country. Our husbands are not convicted 
under criminal law. We are not begging for freedom. We do 
not mind internment, but spare us the pain of uncertain separation 
and so uncertain fate... almost none of us can write or speak 
English sufficiently, so our woe remains unheard.” 


Those are but extracts of the lady’s letter. She 
enclosed to mea list of seven offers made by her husband 
to work for our country in one of seven ways. All 
offers were rejected by those in authority. 

A similar case, equally characteristic of our Govern- 
ment methods, was quoted by Sir Richard Acland in 
the same debate to which I have already referred (22nd 
August) :— 


“The only other case I will mention is that of a man who was 
arrested on 26th June. His summons to go for his visa to go to 
America came through in the first days of July. In the meantime 
he had been deported and his wife, on going to ask about him 
this morning, was told: ‘ We cannot tell you where he is ; there 
is no way in which you can get in touch with him; you will 
be informed if he is dead.’ ” 


As to the conditions of our friends in the Camps 
themselves, I know well what chaos once prevailed in 
the Isle of Man; what were the cruelties that made 
the name of Huyton stink to heaven almost as vilely as 
the German Camp at Dachau. The administrators, 
whoever they were, may plead that “ the muddle and 
stupidity’ were partly due to an overwhelming task 
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for which there was no precedent. We have not hitherto 
been accustomed to treat our friends, our would-be 
allies against our common enemy, as prisoners of war 
enclosed in barbed wire entanglements. That was some- 
thing new in our history, and I do not wonder that 
those who had to carry out this amazing policy were at 
first puzzled and muddled. One should not condemn 
them, for their task was vast and abnormal. But what 
are we to say to officials who deliberately and in formal 
language say to an anxious wife: ‘We cannot tell 
you where your husband is; there is no way in which 
you can get in touch with him; you will be informed 
if he is dead !”” Those words ought to be pilloried for 
ever as a monument of what “ that cold-hearted Monster 
the State”, can say. They remind me of Matthew 
Arnold’s instance of official insensitiveness when a poor 
girl named Wragg was suspected of having left her 
newborn baby to die on a northern moor. “ Wragg is 
in custody ” was the announcement. 

But there have been alleviations. When a famous 
German musician and composer whom I knew was 
arrested while having a dental plate fitted, often a 
lengthy and delicate piece of work, he was informed 
that he would find a dentist in the camp. In that par- 
ticular camp knives and forks were not allowed, perhaps 
for fear lest Nazis should set upon anti-Nazis, as they 
were usually herded up together, and so he had to make 
do with a spoon. It was something, but I have known 
what it is to chew army rations and “ shackles’. Another 
German friend of mine, an artist, pleaded when arrested 
that he was just going to be married. Three days were 
allowed him for the calls of matrimony. It was some- 
thing. It was almost human. I am told he has since 
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applied for permission to work for us in the Pioneer 
Corps, which is part of the British Army. He will, 
I hope, come within Section 12 of the latest White Paper 
explaining the 19 Categories under which release from 
the general internment may be sought. 

Those two White Papers announced certain con- 
cessions drawn from the Home Office by the natural 
indignation expressed in public meetings and in news- 
papers by all classes. Many were roused by the un- 
British and unnatural policy of imprisoning our friends 
and allies in Concentration Camps. It was an indignation 
that, I think, might have upset any Government in 
peacetime, and even now might have upset ours, but 
for the universal confidence in Mr. Churchill and our 
admiration of his leadership. The Second White Paper 
goes a little further than the First in the extension of 
the Categories under which aliens of the C Class may 
apply for release. Critics have complained that in many 
Categories the reason to be given is “ Work of national 
importance ’’, as though the Government were not 
considering justice but only our own national advantage. 
One notices especially Section 8 specifying “ Scientists, 
research workers, and persons of academic distinction 
for whom work of importance in their special fields is 
available’. The Home Secretary promised to appoint 
special Committees to consider such cases, and I can 
only hope that my friend the distinguished musical 
composer may come under the head of “ Scientists *’ 
or “persons of academic distinction”, but that will 
depend entirely upon the members of the special Com- 
mittee dealing with his case. 

Equally important with the concessions of the White 
Papers is the formation of the Lytton and Asquith Com- 
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mittees. The function of the Lytton Committee is to 
advise the Home Office on the condition of the Camps, 
and under such a chairman as Lord Lytton and with 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone as one of the members, that 
condition will certainly be redeemed from the stupidity 
and muddle of its origin. The task of the Asquith 
Committee is more «lifficult and more vital. Mr. Justice 
Asquith as chairman is assisted by Sir Hubert Emerson 
and Sir Neil Malcolm, and it is for them to advise the 
Home Office on all questions regarding aliens. That, 
as I say, is a difficult and vital task. And now another 
Committee, under Sir Cecil Hurst, with Dr. Seton- 
Watson as one of the members, has been appointed to 
hear claims for release. 

It involves the whole subject of aliens hitherto placed 
in A and B Classes, as well as those in C. Are all the 
A Class to be still considered dangerous? Are all the 
B Class still doubtful? And how about the Italians, 
many of whom have lived long in England, and in Soho 
‘or elsewhere have done excellent public service? But 
to me most vital of all is the position of the C Class. 
It is of them that I have chiefly been writing. They are 
the “‘ technical enemy aliens who have been classified 
by the early tribunals as friendly—aliens who have a 
perfectly clean record and about whom nothing adverse 
is known’. Yet when they have escaped from the 
clutches of our enemies in Germany, we have shut them 
up as prisoners, and compelled them to rot in the heart- 
breaking monotony of prison life. 

The real feelings of the C Class people is simply 
expressed in a letter from one of them addressed to 
Miss Eleanor Rathbone on the 5th of August, and quoted 
by her in the Manchester Guardian of 29th August. 
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Miss Rathbone tells us the writer is not a Frenchman, 
but he writes :— 


“Miss ! I was 8 months soldier in France, in first line, in 
the battle of Marne River. After the debacle of France I save my 
group of 38 men and I come with a neutral ship. I have all my 
papers in order. I am arrested and now I am in prison in 

“ Miss ! as democrat fighting enemy I lost money, job, house, 
and family. I am twelve months without news about my wife and 
daughter. I was soldier. Can I know why I am in prison in Great 
Britain ? Ifis a charge against me, I wish to be send to the tribunal. 
If not, I wish to be free and to go as volunteer in the army and to 
fight for the liberty of my country . . . Can you imagine what it is 
for me to be as criminal in prison? I was in the battle. I know 
what it is to suffer. But now in my situation, the atmosphere of 
prison put me to suicide. The moral collapse and breakdown is 
terrible ... Here in Great Britain, bulwark of civilisation, we 
are in prison... If the injustice is necessary, please sent me in 
camp or oversea... The enemy war prisoners has better destiny 
in that country than we friendly aliens. 

“ Miss ! I still hope the justice is the rule in Britania. I prefere 
to be killed as soldier for the freedom. With occupation of my 
country I lost the freedom and I come here. In Great Britain I 
lost the freedom once more. It is to much for my nerves.” 


No words of mine could better express the shame and 
humiliation that have fallen upon our country since the 
Government on 21st June decided upon the policy of 
general internment. I recognize the pressure laid upon 
them both by the War Office and the clamour of people 
panic-stricken by the collapse of so many European 
countries defeated or betrayed. It is just possible that 
among the thousands of C class refugees there may have 
been a few German agents concealed. It is just possible 
that in our upper classes, as in France, there may have 
existed a few who preferred conquest by a Dictator to 
the possibility of ““ Communism”’. I do not believe it. 
But in any case the ugly rumours one hears have little 

Cc 
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to do with the present subject. As to risks, the Prime 
Minister has lately said that in war one must take risks, 
and the military authorities must know that all the 
greatest generals from Scipio to Cromwell, Napoleon, 
and Foch, have won by taking risks. 

But I would still rather dwell upon the loss incurred 
by our ancient reputation for freedom and honourable 
kindliness towards friendly and unfortunate exiles who 
have sought refuge in our island. The blessed hour must 
some day come when these friends who are by thought 
and deed united with us in abhorrence of the European 
tyrants will return to their proper homes. What kind of 
report will they make of us? How long will they be 
able now to look upon England as the City of Refuge 
for all who join in conflict against the embattled foes of 
liberty in thought, speech, and action on behalf of 
principles which the noblest races of mankind have 
agreed to honour as just ? 


SOME RECENT IRISH POETRY 
By MAURICE JAMES CRAIG 


THREE BOOKS HAVE appeared in the last few months 
which between them give a curiously complete cross- 
section of the poetry being produced in Ireland at the 
present time.t F. R. Higgins, who is, among other 
things, a director of the Abbey Theatre, has already 
brought out two books in England, but is probably 
best known to those English readers who were not put 
off by the capriciousness of Yeats’ taste in the Oxford 
Book of Modern Verse, by the admirable selection of his 
work which it contained. Louis MacNeice made his 
reputation in England, and his rediscovery of Ireland 
has coincided with Ireland’s discovery of him, and with 
the publication of his latest book of verse by the Cuala 
Press. Ewart Milne apparently published a first book 
in Dublin last year, but I have not seen it. Both his 
publishers and the only review I have seen describe the 
present book as a great advance on its predecessor. 

I think it was Mr. Eliot who described Yeats as a great 
influence for good in English poetry, but a bad one for 
Irish. In view of the facts of modern Irish poetry, this 
seems to me to have been only potentially true, and to 
have been avoided for the most part in the event. For of 
these three it is MacNeice, who received his poetic 
education in England, who shows most obsession with 
Yeats’ ghost. It is not only the short-line measure 
which seems reminiscent when MacNeice writes of 
Dublin :— 


1F. R. Higgins: The Gap of Brightness, Macmillan, 3/6. Louis 
MacNeice: The Last Ditch, Cuala Press, 12/6. Ewart Milne: Lezter 
From Ireland, Gayfield Press, Dublin, 5/-. 
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Grey brick upon brick, 
Declamatory bronze 

On sombre pedestals— 
O’Connell, Grattan, Moore— 


The habit of mind implied by the symbolical use of 
topographical, architectural and historical background 
is learnt from Yeats, and although in Yeats, and I think 
also in this poem, it has a real value, it is a trick of 
writing only too easy to fall into if one is writing about 
Ireland. That, and a kindred limpidity of observation, 
along with a refusal to fight shy of emotional naiveré, 
as in Cushendun :— 


Fuchsia and ragweed and the distant hills 

Made as it were out of clouds and sea: 

All night the bay is plashing and the moon 
Marks the break of the waves.... 


Only in the dark green room beside the fire 
With the curtain drawn against the winds and waves 
There is a little box with a well-bred voice: 


What a place to talk of War. 


is mixed in this book of MacNeice with streaks of the 
old social-satiric vein familiar to his English readers, 
and in this book principally exemplified in the Novelettes: 


...at forty-nine 
Living in a half-timbered 
Cottage with a pale 
Mistress and some gardening 


Books and a life of Napoleon. 


It comes out too in the diction and the choice of images 
even when the intention is not satiric :-— 
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But on the off chance pack—your summer frocks and sandals 
And a pair of gloves for towns 

And one small bottle of scent—Chanel or Coty— 

And your long ear-rings twisted like Christmas candles. 


The total effect of this transition-book of MacNeice 
is that of two MacNeices—the Hampstead intellectual 
and the Galway peasant—neither quite sure of himself 
and both, more often than not, collaborating uneasily 
in a single poem ; or one leaving a poem to be finished 
by the other. 

Higgins has never let one feel that he has sold his 
birthright or has had to buy it back again. But the best 
poems of his new book are almost as far a cry from those 
of his first, of which AE said in his preface to it “‘ Here 
is a poet whose soul is in his eyes”’, as The Winding 
Stair is from the Wanderings of Oisin. Not quite as far 
perhaps, but the direction is similar. 


Far in a garden’s wreckage 
Stark in the wind-cleared moon, 
Grandees on wave-green marble 
Of Connemara stone, 
Gleam down the courtly pavings 
Where windfalls are strewn— 
Tripping steps led by the stringsmen 
Thumbing an old tune. 


That is from Island Blood (1925). Already both the 
imagery and the rhythms are daring and startle the 
reader. What has developed out of that is scarcely 
wider in scope, for Higgins has never been a poet of 
a very wide range, but the idiosyncrasies have deepened 
in the interval, the whole thing has become leaner and 


more angular. 
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God rest that Jewy woman, 

Queen Jezebel, the bitch 

Who peeled the clothes from her shoulder-bones 
Down to her spent teats 

As she stretched out of the window 

Among the geraniums, where 


She chaffed and laughed like one half daft 
Titivating her painted hair... 

Higgins has from the first been more surefooted than 
his English contemporaries, writing as he was in a living 
ballad-tradition and relatively free from the inhibitions 
which cramped their style. His obscurity, almost as 
evident in his early work as his later, is not the result of any 
terror of the trite, but of an exuberant delight in the heat 
generated (in poetry as in chemistry) by compression, 
and in outlandish conceits. When he slips up, he slips 
up very badly, and some of the turns and tricks of 
phrase-form which annoyed me even in his first book, 
have persisted and got a stronger foothold in this one. 

Ewart Milne, as a name, is a newcomer to Irish poetry. 
But from internal evidence we gather that he is 36 years 
of age, and his technical achievement suggests that he 
has been writing for some time. His sophistication 
seems to me to go much deeper than MacNeice’s (which 
was a defence-mechanism against Bloomsbury) or 
Higgins’ (which is a new acquisition and usually works 
itself off in catalogues of semi-invective). He is much 
less sentimental than either. His subjects are good ones— 
love, the passage of time, the Spanish War, Ireland and 
the general impasse of the West. The common factor of 
all these is communism: not expressed quite explicitly 
enough for me to say whether of the orthodox variety 
or not. Traceable influences are Eliot (from whom he 
is far enough away to learn without aping), the Pound 
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of the Epigrams, Garcia Lorca and perhaps Thomas 
McGreevy. His verbal wit can be sharp and economical, 
as in 


At the going down of the sun we remember the rising of the 
moon 


which is unintelligible to an English reader unless he 
knows Lady Gregory’s play or the Ballad in it :— 


O then tell me Shaun O’Farrell 
Where the gathering is to be. 

In the old spot by the river 
Right well known to you and me. 


One word more for signal-token 
Whistle up the marching-tune 

With your pike upon your shoulder 
At the rising of the moon. 


At times the nebulous type of imagery of the con- 
temporary English poetry which has influenced him 
seems to get the better of him :— 


... Yes now my love, now I can say it 
Gladly and how gladly and gain again in power 
Of mounting blood advancing to your farthest shore 
My love, your farthest shore; . 


There is an interesting experiment which, curiously 
enough, one does not resent, in which he prints on 
opposite pages two versions of a poem on the writing 
of poems, using in one version the metaphor of riding 
a horse, and in the other that of flying an aeroplane. 
In this example we see clearer than elsewhere what is 
broadly true of all his work, that his imagery depends 
more on intellectual than on sensory considerations, 
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though among his more lyrical poems are some which, 
but for the exotic character of rhythm and observation, 
might have been written by an English New Apocalyptic. 
Most of his poems have such a close-knit intellectual 
pattern that to quote from them goes against one’s 
inclinations. One can perhaps detach the last stanza of 
Glencree : September, 1939 :-— 


Here for a little we have followed Time. 

We’ve been active enough also and skirmished at the battle 
centres, 

The blows of our tongues were bitter as the brave the true fell 
freely ... 

Now that we’re limping a bit ourselves we can watch at a way- 
side window... 

Love lends your face a lion look your hand curves to it richly. 


This seems to me a more fertile line of thought than 
MacNeice on the same subject :— 


Running away from the War 
Running away from the Black 
North—the winch and the windlass 
The drum and the Union Jack. 


Through the fat fields and the orchards 
And the fan-shafts of sun, 

Through Dungannon and Augher, 
Clogher and Fivemiletown... 


MacNeice (as he himself would admit) is trying to drug 
himself with names and places: Milne has not been 
living in an unreal world for so long and so has a quieter 
mind. MacNeice seems to me to be at his best when 
his symbols take the bit between their teeth and run 
away with themselves and with him, when he stops 
thinking so hard and allows suggestion to take its 
course :— 
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My wishes turn to violent 
Horses black as coal— 
The randy mares of fancy, 
The stallions of the soul— 
Eager to take the fences 
That fence about my soul. 


The moment he begins to theorize, he is in grave 
danger. (This is probably no truer of MacNeice than of 
any other poet.) When he writes in Dublin of 


Nelson on his monument 
Watching his world collapse 


the visual evocation is perfectly efficient: that is one 
of the things one notices about O’Connell Street. But 
the Anglo-Irish MacNeice is, in Anglo-Irish fashion, 
twenty years late with the news. But if it is really of 
other values than “‘ Nelson’s world ”’ that he is thinking, 
they are values which are not representative enough to 
be worth writing about in public. If that is not quite 
true already, it very soon will be. 

That is the dilemma of the Anglo-Irish poet. Yeats 
escaped it for the most part by a fortunate concatenation 
of circumstances, Higgins by having genuinely strong 
roots in the far West, Milne by providing himself with 
the Everlasting Arms of the International. Only 
MacNeice, the Irish whig-liberal, gets the full force of 
the blast in the teeth, and suffers vicariously for the sins 
of omission which his countrymen have from time to 
time, but mostly all the time, committed. 


POETRY 
PERSONAL PREJUDICES 


BEFORE THE LAST few individuals 

Are staked upon the ant-heaps 

For the dear little creatures to devour, 
Let me recapitulate ; 


I hate high deeds 

Mid high, aspiring words, 

The bellow of old, blowsy buffaloes. 

I love the beauty of the flowering meads 

And sun-baked shepherds piping to their herds, 
And waters lapping old walls, gold and rose. 


I hate the clamorous voices of the crowd, 
Its call for all to sacrifice for ever, 

Abhor the dronings of its limpet leaders. 

I love the quiet talk of those endowed 

With reason—call it treason—the endeavour 
To live and love—I hate the million readers 


(I love their money, but shall see it never). 

I love the panther on its stealthy paws 
Leaping from past to future in streaked flash, 
I love to prick the bubbles, and to sever 

The laws that clutter up effect with cause, 
To trip the clown and then to see him crash. 


I love the peasant’s earth-old cunning, 

The look of all things bred from a long line, 
And talk up in the air, upon the ladders. 

I hate the boasting first, and then the running, 
The blatant brag and then regretful whine, 

The bloated money bags that burst like bladders. 
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I hate war’s busy beetles all arrayed 

In dung-bright armour of old truth outworn. 

I hate the clacking tongues within accustomed 
grooves, 

I love speech to be bitter as a blade, 

The unicorn with his rare ivory horn 

And centaurs charging crowds with thundering 
hooves. 


OSBERT SITWELL 


CHURCHYARD ON A CLIFF-TOP 


THE STARS SLOUCH out casually on their night-shifts. 
Nine ripe booms like blood-oranges 
are plucked from the belfry 
and carried away in a hamper of silence. 
The Plough, 
dangling impotently over god’s-acre, 
is cancelled by the steeple-cross. 
Death is intent on taking 
this grave-paved way to the waves. 
Tombstones shaky on their dates 
are breaking 
as the earth under them glides down cliff in a landslide. 
Numerous luminous skeletons in the alarming light 
stick right out, 
their fleshless jawbones jabbering 
(the cheeky cheekless jowls !). 
This talus— 
sand from the land’s inexhaustible hour-glass— 
slips, 
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though the roots grip 
clenched on drivelling gravel. 
Not the solicitous grass, 
the berried blackberry, nor the unburiable marram 
can save this out-and-outcrop 
from the sea’s sickle. 
The shambling slipshod waves 
interrupt 
the psalms of psammophytes 
in the swamping night. 
Greedy garbage-gorging sea 
feeds on death— 

skeletons and sewers, rivers and filth and wrecks, 

reducing everything 

to the common denominator of salt-water— 

proving like Berkeley that matter is after all immaterial, 

like the mystics 
that it is irrELEPHANT. 
For the sea has been too sensitive to remember 
what the land too callous has felt ; 

And only when we are old enough to know how young 
we are will we realize how lazy we are not to be 
able to stop working, 

For only by being different from others can we under- 
stand what it is like to be the same— 

only by being different discover the unnatural nature 
of indifference, 

and find between the tides 
God’s fingerprint identifiable on the glistening sand. 


TERENCE HEYwoop 
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SONG 


THE WHOLE DAY I’ve been idle 
Beside the round rock’s rump, 

Watching the soft waves sidle 
Up to his chummy hump. 


A race of runic ripples 
Stipples the tide afresh, 

Trapping the shy wild minutes 
In its amazing mesh. 


On a dark pool in the granite 
The cottongrasses wag, 

Offering the winds that fan it 
Peace with a white flag. 


But the little winds have never 
Ceased from their clever pranks 
Since the time they caught the water 
And brought her to his flanks. 


Now petalled sunlight glistens 
Beyond the whispering cove, 
While the land leans back and listens 
To its long-winded love. 
TERENCE HEYWOOD 


Bohuslin, Sweden. 


THE BULLE 


By LESLIE HALWARD 


HE was Two and a half years old, a magnificent animal, 
with a huge head and massive neck and shoulders under 
the silky skin of which the muscles bunched and rippled 
with his slightest movement. It was late autumn. 
There was no heat, there were no flies, nothing at all to 
worry him. He lay in his stall with his slender hind 
quarters towards the small barred window that let in 
the only light, his fore-knees buried in the warm soft 
straw that was under him, his eyes half-closed, chewing 
contentedly. 

Presently he heard footsteps on the brick causeway, 
footsteps he had not heard before. Strangers were 
approaching his stall. He stopped chewing, opened his 
eyes wide, and turned his head towards the barred 
window, wrinkling the skin of his neck. In a moment 
or two three faces appeared. Three boys, visitors to 
the farm, had come to look at him. 

“Here he is,” said the first of them. 

“Isn’t he big ?”’ said the second. 

And the third said: “I wish he’d stand up.” 

The bull looked steadily at the three faces, and then 
began chewing again, apparently not interested in them. 

“ Here, Billy,” said one of the boys. ‘“‘ Here, Billy. 
Billy, Billy, Billy.” 

The bull stopped chewing and listened to the coaxing 
youthful voice. 

“ Here, Billy,” the boy said again. “Here, Billy.” 
He snapped his fingers and said softly: “ Good old 
Billy. Good old Billy.” 
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The bull stared at the three faces, swallowed slowly, 
and then heaved up his. hind quarters, straightened his 
fore-legs and stood up. He stretched himself, quivering 
and arching his tail. Ponderously he turned and took 
a couple of steps towards the window. He lifted his 
head and wrinkled his nose, causing the copper ring 
in it to stand upright. The three boys laughed. 

The bull stared at them, not moving a muscle, his 
eyes so still that they might have been unreal. The boy 
who had spoken to him put his hand between the bars 
and once more beckoned him. The bull shook his head, 
as if in mistrust, and again caused the ring to stand up, 
again making the boys laugh. 

“* Good old Billy,” the boy said. ‘‘ Good old Billy.” 

The bull began to wonder what was in the hand that 
was extended so invitingly towards him. He sniffed, 
but he could smell nothing but the rather pungent odour 
that all humans carried with them. For all that, he was 
still curious, and he advanced again, stretching his neck, 
wrinkling his nose and making the ring move up and 
down, much to the boys’ delight. Slowly the hand 
withdrew, and the bull’s nose followed it. Suddenly 
the hand shot out, the fingers closed round the ring, 
tugged sharply, then loosed. The bull, surprised and 
hurt, snorted, backed, tossed his head in the air and 
sent straw flying with one of his forehooves. The boys 
laughed. 

“Do that again,” one of them said. 

“ All right. I’m not afraid of him.” 

Again the hand was extended, again the voice spoke 
coaxingly. Fora full minute the bull looked and listened, 
not moving, suspicious, his eyes unwinking, his head 
low. Then he took a step forward ; and then another. 
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His nose came very close to the hand, which hung limp, 
as if lifeless. He smelt it, again smelling nothing but 
the strong human smell to which he was so accustomed. 
He put out his tongue and licked it and the rough 
tongue bit the hand and lifted it and let it fall as if it 
were a leaf. Then all at once the hand came to life ; 
there was a quick movement, and for the second time 
the bull felt the sharp pain in his nose as the ring was 
snatched. Thoroughly angry now at twice having been 
taken in by the same trick, he let out a low roar, half 
leapt across the stall, and, driving one horn into the 
straw at his feet, began to toss it in all directions. The 
boys watched him for a minute or two, and then ran 
off. 

Almost as soon as they had gone, the labourer who 
tended the bull came down the causeway to the stall 
with a pitchforkful of hay on his shoulder. He opened 
the stall door and went in, fastening the door behind 
him. The bull was still angry, was still tossing the 
straw about and emitting low rumbling sounds of 
complaint. The labourer, unaware of what had been 
taking place, spoke gruffly to him. The bull, wishing 
the man to understand, gave a further demonstration 
of his annoyance by roaring loudly, stamping with his 
fore-feet and tossing the straw even higher. The 
labourer, having emptied his pitchfork, struck the 
animal across the ribs with the back of it, shouting : 
“That’s enough o’ that, now !_ I’m boss yere ! ” 

The blow did not hurt the bull, but it made him more 
angry than ever, for he knew he had done nothing to 
deserve it. His eyes grew small and red and he lowered 
his head almost to the floor, as if preparing to make 
a charge. He intended this action to be taken as a 
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warning, as a signal that he desired to be plagued no 
more. The man, seeing only danger to himself in the 
animal’s looks and movements, acted quickly, as 
experience had taught him was always best. If the bull 
was once allowed to get the upper hand, if he once got 
the impression that the man was afraid of him, there 
would be no controlling him again. Turning the pitch- 
fork in his hands, the labourer prodded the animal in 
the belly with the bluntish points, shouting at him the 
while in the loudest voice he could muster. 

By the time he had been prodded a few times, the 
bull was absolutely beside himself with fury. He danced 
away from the tantalizing prods, roaring against the 
man’s shouting and tossing his head with a hooking 
movement of one horn. The prods came faster and 
began really to hurt. There was no escaping them. 
Suddenly the bull’s brain seemed to burst into flames, 
blinding him for a moment. He swung round, lashing 
his tail. Out of his bloodshot eyes he saw the man with 
the pitchfork in his hands, his present tormentor ; and 
with a fearful bellow he charged. 

The first blow struck the man on the right side and 
sent him crashing against the wall. With a low grunt 
of satisfaction, the bull charged again, thrilling with 
ecstasy as he felt the flesh and bone of his victim give 
and soften and mingle under the terrific pressure of his 
head, driven with all the power of his straining muscles 
and the weight of his tremendous body. Again and 
again he drove his head down on the silent mass until 
it was quite still. Then, with a sigh, he moved back. 
He looked for a long time at what he had done, breathing 
deeply, every now and again slowly shaking his head. 
Then he saw the hay in the rack on the other side of 
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the stall. He walked across and took a mouthful, chewed 
and swallowed it. He took another, and another, 
munching contentedly. 

When in a little while he heard excited voices at the 
door, he wondered what all the commotion was about. 


ENGLISH BALLET MUSIC 
By ERIC WALTER WHITE 


ENGLISH BALLET MUSIC postulates the existence of a more 
or less permanent English Ballet. When masques were 
the fashion at the seventeenth century court, there was no 
lack of composers to write the incidental dance music— 
just as during the reign of Edward VII, popular musicians 
like Sidney Jones of Geisha fame composed the scores for 
the ballets that were the speciality of the Empire Theatre, 
Leicester Square ; but it was not until Diaghilev began 
to bring his ballet over to England for a regular annual 
season that real interest in classical dancing was aroused, 
and when towards the end of his life he made a tangible 
acknowledgment of the debt he owed the indefatigably 
loyal audience that always awaited him in London by 
commissioning two scores from English composers, he 
thereby unwittingly laid the foundations of national 
ballet in this country. 

By 1925 the post-war reaction was at its height, and 
Diaghilev was beginning to feel the necessity of breaking 
away from some of his tried collaborators and of giving 
more youthful artists a chance to show their mettle. 
He ran many risks by following such a bold policy and 
was severely criticized for it both then and later ; but 
in the course of one of his experiments, he was led to 
commission a young Australian musician, lately a 
student at the London Royal College of Music, to write 
the music for Romeo and Juliet, a rehearsal in ballet form 
without scenery. This ballet achieved a spurious 
notoriety when it was first produced in Paris in 1926, 
owing to the fact that a number of surrealist leaflets 
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were scattered from the gallery on the heads of the stall- 
holders ; but this manifestation had nothing to do with 
the music, which had been written by Constant Lambert 
and was crisp, tart, a trifle superficial perhaps, but entirely 
adequate for its purpose. Yet the real importance of this 
occasion resided not so much in the intrinsic value of the 
score as in the fact that a keen young English musician, 
not only composer but also conductor and critic, had 
been brought into close touch with the international 
world of the Russian Ballet and had gained experience 
and prestige that would prove invaluable to him later. 

None of the other collaborators in Romeo and Juliet 
were English. But when the following year Diaghilev 
decided to commission another English composer to 
write him a ballet score, he entrusted the music to 
Lord Berners, got Sacheverell Sitwell to provide the 
book, and for costumes and scenery turned to the toy 
theatre twopenny coloured sheets that were still being 
sold by Mr. Pollock at his shop in Hoxton. The only 
continental note was provided by Balanchin’s choreo- 
graphy. Zhe Triumph of Neptune would have been an 
isolated example of English ballet—a phenomenon—if 
Diaghilev had not been moved to follow it up; but 
before he could make up his mind to commission 
another English ballet his death intervened, and the 
Russian Ballet was disbanded, its dancers were dispersed. 

Here was a chance to show that the seed so profusely 
scattered by the Russian dancers had not fallen on stony 
ground—in England at least. By its immediate formation, 
the Camargo Society took advantage of the immense 
goodwill that had been created by Diaghilev’s twenty 
years of unremitting efforts ; and for the first time in 
England it became possible for native dancers to form their 
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own more or less permanent company and to build up a 
small repertory of original ballets. Many of these early 
English ballets were intimate in conception, largely 
because their proportions were dictated by the size of 
the theatres where they were performed ; but none the 
less they gave considerable scope to English dancers and 
choreographers and provided a quarry from which the 
Ballet that Ninette de Valois soon afterwards founded at 
Sadler’s Wells drew some of its best talent. 

From the beginning, such choreographers as Marie 
Rambert, Ninette de Valois, Frederick Ashton and 
Anthony Tudor showed themselves prepared to use 
English music. Sometimes they took existing music 
and used it without change, as Peter Warlock’s Capriol 
Suite (produced in 1929), Elgar’s Nursery Suite (1932), 
Constant Lambert’s Day in a Southern Port (adapted 
from the Rio Grande in 1932), and Holst’s Planets 
(1934). In the case of William Walton’s Fagade 
(1931), it had been the composer’s original intention 
that this suite should accompany a selection of Edith 
Sitwell’s poems declaimed through a megaphone ; 
but in the ballet version it was decided to omit 
the poems. But the great landmark in English 
ballet at this time was Vaughan Williams’s Jod, 
which Ninette de Valois produced for the Camargo 
Society in 1931. Both choreographer and composer 
showed themselves fully inspired by William Blake, 
and their close collaboration produced a masterpiece. 
Where The Triumph of Neptune could claim direct 
descent from Victorian melodrama with Lord Berners’s 
music providing a witty satiric commentary, the story 
of Job and its presentation harked back to the medieval 
moralities, its form closely approximated to the seven- 
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teenth century masque, and the musicshowed assimilation 
of folk and ecclesiastical material into a contemporary 
idiom of great breadth and sincerity. Jod has allthe qualities 
of a great ballet in a great tradition—by itself it would 
be sufficient to create that tradition, if necessary. 

Though the policy of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet Com- 
pany in early days of reviving the great classics and 
inviting guest artists to dance the virtuoso roles may 
have been financially sound, it could not help showing 
how much the local dancers lacked in experience, 
confidence, and technique; and comparisons between 
ballets like Swanlake and Carnaval as danced at the 
Wells and at Covent Garden were apt to be especially 
painful. By about 1935, however, the Wells had not 
only absorbed into its repertory many of the ballets 
originally tried out by the Camargo Society and Ballet 
Club; but under Constant Lambert’s guidance as 
music director, it has also begun to commission a 
number of English composers to write new ballets for 
the company. The list of such commissions is imposing, 
and includes The Haunted Ballroom by Geoffrey Toye 
(1934), The Rake’s Progress by Gavin Gordon (1935), 
Checkmate by Arthur Bliss (1937), two ballets by Lord 
Berners, Zhe Wedding Bouquet (1937), and Cupid and 
Psyche (1939), Horoscope by Constant Lambert (1938), 
and The Judgment of Paris, a short ballet-interlude by 
Lennox Berkeley (1938). Delius’s symphonic poem 
Paris was cleverly adapted as a ballet (under the title 
of Nocturne) in 1936 by Edward Sackville-West and 
Frederick Ashton ; and Constant Lambert has recently 
arranged excerpts from William Boyce’s symphonies for 
Gea: de Valois’s latest ballet, The Prospect Before Us 

1940). 
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This is an imposing record; and the industry of 
English composers in this field is especially laudable, 
since during the same period the reconstituted Russian 
Ballets directed by de Basil and Blum appeared 
deliberately to neglect the living composer. While their 
choreographers were using non-copyright music, such 
as symphonies and suites for their purpose, certain 
critics were writing in extravagant and most unbalanced 
terms of the esthetic value of classical ballet music. 
In particular we were told that Tchaikovsky’s music was 
“something white, firm yet crisp, which you cannot 
prod with the mind’. (This was meant to refer to the 
statement that “if you prod a piece of liver preparatory 
to cooking, it seems to bite back on the fork with a 
curious stringy bite’’.) Further: “It contains a white 
or silvery languor, a vast silvery thunder, stage thunder 
perhaps, though not the stage thunder of tea-trays but 
of the Tsar’s packed sideboards of silver.” Of the 
overture to Rossini’s Boutique Fantasque we read: 
“This delicate music is a march. We may visualize a 
brisk mechanism such as a fountain-jet of lithe strength 
that splashes resounding through floors into cellars, 
there to settle and thence to rise, drawn up once more 
through the fountain.” The immortal music of 
Tchaikovsky and Rossini remains untouched by such 
inanities ; but this type of criticism might have done an 
immense disservice to contemporary ballet by making 
the role of the composer completely ridiculous. 

Fortunately, the wise and discerning management at 
Sadler’s Wells realized that the composer has just as 
important a part to play in a successful ballet as the 
choreographer or designer. One of the reasons for the 
success of Horoscope is to be found in the fact that 
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Constant Lambert knew how to design his musical 
phrases, episodes, and numbers so that they were justly 
proportioned from the dancers’ point of view. In The 
Wedding Bouquet Gertrude Stein’s text provided a set 
of perfect cues for composer and choreographer and clues 
for the audience ; and the result is the most original 
re-creation of a village wedding since. Stravinsky’s 
Les Noces. It is to be hoped that in the near future new 
ballets by William Walton and Benjamin Britten will be 
added to the current repertory: by Walton, because he 
is one of the few English composers to have consolidated 
an international reputation ; and by Britten, because in 
his incidental music to plays and films he has shown 
that he possesses that priceless gift—an innate sense of 
the theatre. Successful arrangements might be made of 
the music of Purcell, Arne and Dibden, while Field’s 
nocturnes and concertos might provide material for an 
English counterpart to Les Sylphides. An intimate club 
like the Arts Theatre Ballet or a co-operative venture 
like “ Les Trois Arts” (which commissioned Elisabeth 
Lutyens and Stanley Bate to write the music for Midas 
and Perseus last year) both have their contribution to 
make; but if ballet is not to collapse and die out in 
England it is essential that the Sadler’s Wells Company 
should attain the status of a National Ballet and there- 
with a real degree of permanence, and to this end the 
efforts of all well-disposed individuals and organizations 
should be unremittingly directed. 
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THE MONGOL EMPIRE. MiIcHAEL PRAWDIN. 
Allen and Unwin. 21s. 
A THOROUGH AND suggestive book on an intensely 
interesting part of history; one which used to be 
neglected ; but recently there has been a fashion for 
whitewashing the great nomad Tartars. It affected the 
idealist-communist Ralph Fox as well as Mr. Prawdin, 
who writes like a patriotic German. The world 
conquests suit the school-story power-politics of to-day ; 
the Golden Horde in Russia, especially, gives a Wellsian 
effect of Martians ruling men efficiently while wholly 
above contact with them. The great Khans had got so 
much more information about the world as a whole 
than either the Europeans or the Chinese, and came to 
it so free from preoccupations, that their comments 
on the civilizations they laid waste can give an effect 
of superhuman intelligence. The whole claim for the 
Noble Savage (that important myth) was that he had 
a free mind, like Jenghis between the four great religions 
(though the nomad sentiment was always closest to 
Islam). The book, I think, doesn’t make enough of 
Friar William of Rubruck, the only recorder who was 
so intelligent that he saw the challenge of his visit to 
Karakorum. He learned there the theological difference 
between the West and the Far East, which Gibbon 
and Voltaire never did; and we can check Rubruck’s 
account of the only world religious conference, and 
Mangu’s piercing comments on it, by a Chinese one. 
And the merely administrative ability of the illiterate 
Khans was very high. By opening the trade routes to 
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China they gave us printing, gunpowder, Italian painting, 
the urge to the discovery of America, Heaven knows 
what; it is a strong case. The Pax Tatarica, it can be 
claimed, was the first, the only, the only rational world 
government, and, if it failed early, it at least produced 
the sciences’and the modern world. Mr. Prawdin also 
feels that the Mongols, like the Germans, illustrate the 
importance of Central Land Power ; sea power will no 
longer be important after the German victory, and so 
we are due for a world-constructive Mongol revival. 
The book starts with Jenghis and ends with the confused 
Mongolian politics of the present day. 

You can overdo this. Admittedly the only people 
who gained by the Pax Tatarica were the Europeans 
who by chance were left outside it. And even for 
them the chief thing useful was not the long land route ; 
it was safe passage overland to Baghdad for taking ship 
to India. If the Mongols had gone on beyond Austria 
to the Atlantic (and they would have done if Ogotai 
hadn’t died of drink next door to China, so that there 
was an election to attend) we might still have our 
machine world to-day, but it would be a Mohammedan 
one. The fact that they went the other way has long 
given Europeans a sneaking fondness for Mongols. 
Marlowe himself liked Tamburlane for being wicked 
with such a bang, but Marlowe’s audience only endured 
this attitude because it was still practical politics to back 
the enemies of Islam (Tamburlane was only about fifty 
years further off then than Napoleon is now). Nobody 
can understand the curious clinging horror of the heritage 
of Russia without the idea of Moscow building itself 
up for centuries by betraying the other Russians to the 
Golden Horde ; and it is stupid to blame Russia if she 
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still feels the effects of saving Europe from destruction. 
China stood the Mongol conquest better, but the 
Chinese themselves don’t think, as Mr. Prawdin does, 
that it did them good. The story cannot be made a 
cheerful one. Jenghis was anyway of course gloriously 
able (the book does a good deal to explain his methods, 
but never clears up whether he was using maps, and 
how he got them). But the genuinely noble thing about 
him, and in a lesser degree about Mangu and Kublai, 
is that he did not know what to do with the world when 
he had got it, and said so, and died a profoundly puzzled 
old man; and nothing we could tell him to-day would 
enlighten him. 

As for this coming revival of the great central Mongol 
block, I hope very much they won’t simply die out, 
diseased and cheated and depopulated as they are. 
A Pan-Islam movement in Sinkiang and West China 
is more likely, and more convenient for the Russians. 
It would cut off the surviving Mongolians from their 
co-religionists in Thibet. Islam is very strong, and the 
Japanese are probably out of the running if they get 
so far. It is a baffling business. You can’t expect German 
romanticism to go all the way, even in a useful book. 

WILLIAM EMPSON 


WHAT HAPPENED NEXT. ETHEL SMYTH. Long- 
mans. 195. 
GEORGE ARLISS. By Himself. John Murray. 15s. 
BOTH THESE BOOKS illustrate how desirable it is that 
writers of autobiography should be gifted with the 
grace of writing. For to write of one’s life, it is not 
sufficient to put pen to paper; autobiography, if I may 
permit myself the pleasure of a platitude, is an art in 
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itself and how often we have wished that those whose 
lives have led them to write of them should first have 
taken some little time in learning that art. The author 
of autobiography must be detached, yet subjective ; 
player, producer and author in one. He or she must 
be able to write, but must also be able to create, or, 
I should say, to leave us with the impression of, the 
central character growing through the events which are 
described. 

Mr. Arliss has the first of these qualities; he writes 
with that same grace with which he does everything 
that he does do. Though one cannot call it artificial, 
it is not quite the real thing ; but it is as near it as is the 
cultivated to the genuine pearl, and in the rank wilder- 
ness of Lives, how grateful are we for any signs of 
cultivation! In this continuation, the actor resumes 
his life-story with the beginning of talkies and his sub- 
sequent career in them. We follow him film by film. 
The book is illustrated with scenes from each, and there 
are cast-lists at the end. But we really learn very little 
of what Mr. Arliss thought about his pictures, and as 
I do not happen to think very much of them myself, 
I am more grateful for the sly, and often witty, way in 
which he says little than for that little he does say. 

Dame Ethel, on the other hand, lets you into her mind, 
indeed frequently insists on dragging you into it. She 
has both requisites for writing autobiography, and 
indeed of the most important, the power of transmitting 
a living entity, she has more than of the lesser. With her 
characteristic courage, she set about making a new 
career for herself in writing when deafness threatened 
to cut her off from music, and there is no doubting the 
vigour of her writing. But at times her sentences are a 
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little breathless, over-rugged, too slangy. What matters 
most is her extremely sensitive perception of the relation- 
ship with Harry Brewster, which she here picks up at 
the time of his wife’s death. This portrait, of herself 
unconsciously, as well as of him deliberately, is the more 
touching as delicacy is not the first word which leaps to 
mind in connection with Ethel Smyth. But here is a 
portrait, lovingly conceived, yet executed with rigid 
integrity. Rare in autobiographies, the value as well as 
the fact of the friendship exhales from the pages; and, 
what is equally rare, this friendship is kept in place as 
one among the many threads of the life which make up 
this book. Others are the author’s insistence on having 
her operas performed ; her visits abroad in furtherance 
of this, and her excursions after, for recuperation ; 
golf and chess alternate with composing, and though 
the author is now eighty, her mind is as bold as ever 
and her pen as agile, so that deft portraits abound and 
those who find somewhat too much of the Empress 
Eugenie, will be delighted the more with what can never 
be too much of Vernon Lee (as seen by Dame Ethel). 
It would be pleasant to quote, but useless ; those who 
are addicts of Ethel Smyth’s streaks of life need only 
know that ‘‘ Here she is again !”’ I fancy that has been 
said of her a good many times in drawing-rooms, opera- 
houses and on golf links, but she may rest assured that 
readers, at any rate, say it with no hint of apprehension, 
and I would like her to know that to generations now 
within the scope of National Service, she continues to 
be a cause for past gratitude and for present encourage- 
ment, being so imperturbable, so perturbing, so gallant 
and so entirely individual in her manner of showing it. 
TREVOR JAMES 
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THE LONE MONARCH. Guy BousTEaD. John 
Lane, The Bodley Head. 15s. 


Mr. BousTEAD uas studied his subject with considerable 
care, as he shows by numerous quotations throughout 
this book, although many of these remain discreetly 
anonymous, until sometimes it seems as if he is shy of 
naming his authorities. The author clearly wishes to 
enlist our sympathies towards one whom he considers 
to have been misjudged, therefore a lonely might have 
appealed to us more than a Jone monarch, which suggests 
the idea of an aloof, dominating king of the castle.. But 
perhaps he is right in his choice, for Mr. Boustead’s style 
is in keeping with “ Books for the Boys ” mingled with 
a slapdash, journalistic fluency. Surely no chapter should 
be entitled “ At Long Last ’’, and begin briskly with “ It 
had been a near thing for England, and apart from the 
loss of the American colonies she was well out of it”’ ? 
Well out of what, we wonder ? 

Little inaccuracies trip up our innocent feet here and 
there. Horace Tooke suddenly replaces Horne Tooke ; 
but perhaps the author has affectionately given the 
ex-Vicar of Brentford a pet name of his own invention. 
The reader will also find that a considerable effort of 
memory is needed to discover when certain events took 
place. George, we read, not King George or George III, 
but George, had been ill for some weeks following his 
birthday, and by the 20th he had begun to recover and 
early in July ...so that after a little calculation a date 
is reached ; but of course the general reader as well as 
the old Etonian really ought to know the date of 
George III’s birthday. 

The book contains reasoned studies of Wesley and of 
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John Wilkes, and it is perhaps a pity that Mr. Boustead 
did not choose these characters as the theme of his 
book rather than the King, for they are certainly more 
interesting. 

The chapter entitled “‘ Hogarth’s England ”’ gives the 
best picture of the period, although I had never realized 
that at this time the country families, “men with 
hereditary incomes of £200 or £/500 a year,” were ruined, 
for a few are, I believe, still living in (doubtless) great 
extremes of penury during the reign of George VI. The 
book is well illustrated by reproductions of pictures in 
the National Portrait Gallery, but perhaps the reader 
might be reminded of that speaking likeness bequeathed 
to us by Peter Pindar: 


Lo, Pitt arrives! alas, with lantern face ! 
‘What, hae, Pitt, hae—what, Pitt, hae more disgrace ?’ 


‘Hae, hae—what, what ?>—beat, beat >—what, beat agen? 
Well, well, more money—raise more men, more men.’ 
Davip HORNER 


A.B.C.’s. CHARLES HENRI Forp. Cover by JAMEs 
CoRNELL. The Press of James A. Decker, Prairie 
City, Illinois. 


THESE QUATRAINS, “FoR the child of no one, who 
grows up to look like everyone’s son,” might be 
described as an alphabetical history of the spiritual 
existence of our time. 
A 
“ Ask horror for a helping hand, 
peel the glove to fit your own: 


feel his heart of shifting sands 
turn to a lake of stone.” 
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The book gave me a most curious sensation when 
I read it for the first time. I have now read it several 
times, and the feeling does not wear off. The young 
poet who is its author has really something to say, and 
he has found the right medium. Indeed, medium and 
meaning are so fused as to be one body. The poems 
have considerable individuality—(at the moment I 
cannot find a kinship to them in the works of another 
author)—and they have also integrity. The meanings, 
again, are extraordinarily complex, but the poet has 
fought hard to simplify them by cutting out all extraneous 
matter. The principal fault of a great deal of the poetry 
that is being written to-day, seems to lie in the conceited- 
ness of the author: anything that comes into his head 
must, he opines, be of value because it is Ais head that 
was visited. The visitor must, therefore, not be clarified, 
not be formed, nor must its integrity of meaning be 
inquired into.—We do not find that fault in this book. 
On the contrary, the poet has had a good tussle 
with every thought; he lassoes it, mounts it, and rides 
It. 

Sometimes, of course, the technique gets out of hand, 
but in verses of such complexity and fusion, it would 
take a far longer experience than Mr. Ford’s to avoid 
this. There are occasional slight clumsinesses (they have 
a youthful quality like that of a young colt), and there 
is also an occasional naiveté. But in this particular 
book I do not feel that they matter greatly. There are 
moments, too, when the difficulty of the thought has 
been too great, and has had to fight too much with 
the material. 

An example of this can be found in the two last lines 
of the following quatrain :— 
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““Careen the animal that roams like sound, 
bodiless as the voice of rot, 
from the lithe swallow that won’t go down, 
to the tear that won’t come up.” 


Yet how admirable are the first two lines ! 

It would be, I think, impossible to deny that the 
quatrain quoted at the beginning of this review is truly 
remarkable. So is this (in spite of the rather uncomfortable 
word “ geal ’’) :— 


““Y is the year you are treading : 
time’s teeth level with your lips ! 
Horror’s helping heart is ready 
to geal our finger-tips.”’ 


The second line has a terrible truth and a simple 
utterance. 

The poems are strange. Sometimes they have an 
apparently smiling charm like that of :— 


B 


*“‘ Bring to her senses the insulting rose 
who moves like the muscles of your mouth ; 
reveal how a hardier flower grows, 
loving a fool to death.” 


Often, too, the poems have a flat surface, like that 
of a lake under ice. But if we wish to be comfortable, 
it is unwise to rely upon that surface. Beneath it, there 
are dark depths. 

EDITH SITWELL 


E 
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A DICTIONARY OF CLICHES. Eric PARTRIDGE. 

Routledge. 7s. 6d. 

AGREEMENT ON DEFINITIONS is rare. When “with a 
wry smile ’’, I was about to observe that Mr. Partridge 
had “‘ made a niche for himself” by his unconventional 
dictionaries, I looked up these phrases and found that 
he did not include them. I looked up his definition of 
cliché. ‘‘ An outworn commonplace ; a phrase or short 
sentence that has become so hackneyed that careful 
speakers and scrupulous writers shrink from it because 
they feel that its use is an insult to the intelligence of 
their audience or public.” 

That is all right so far as it goes, but a dictionary of 
clichés must inevitably make such dismal reading that, 
even as a work of reference, it can only be lightened 
and made tolerable by an introduction which gives some 
life to the subject. It is not what makes a cliché, but 
why a cliché is reprehensible that should be discussed, 
and on this Mr. Partridge does not ‘‘ embark ’’ (another 
omission). He gives no suggestion that we frown on 
clichés not only because the over-familiar ring of the 
words offends our ears; we dislike the laziness their use 
implies. To be addicted to the parrot-phrase means that 
one has the parrot-mind, that one repeats instead of 
choosing. This reach-me-down aspect is, surely, “‘ the 
root of the whole trouble”? but though Mr. Partridge 
is aware of it, he does not appear to think it worth 
enlarging on; neither does he attempt to differentiate 
between the short-cut image and the needless metaphor. 
Many phrases, admittedly well-worn, seem to be indis- 
pensable because they are, so to speak, coined in the 
currency of conversation; these well-used phrases it 
is a commonplace to class as clichés, and such many are ; 
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but far more deserving of the contemptuous classifica- 
tion are the unnecessary adjective or adverb, the indirect 
tautology of vulgar speech. Mr. Partridge would have 
us regard “ taken aback ”’ as a cliché, yet it seems to me 
still vivid in its impression of being startled, and I prefer 
it from his definition of ‘‘unpleasantly astonished, 
visibly perturbed”’. Several of his definitions miss the 
full flavour of a phrase; “‘a word in your ear ’’ means 
not only “I want a few words with you ”’, but that those 
words are private. To “snatch a hurried meal”’ is not 
to *‘ make a hurried meal’’, for to make such a meal is 
to prepare one. To take would have been nearer. One 
should not need to tell dictionary-compilers this; but 
Mr. Partridge throughout shows his great interest in 
slang (which he identifies too much with clichés, slang 
being ephemeral, whilst it is in the nature of a cliché 
to outlast its use), and I cannot help feeling that resultant 
from this may be his slackness of definition, his con- 
fusion of catchphrase with cliché, and a general lack of 
scholarliness about the work, which is most strikingly 
evidenced in his manner of ascribing quotations—some- 
times meticulously, sometimes casually, as with ‘“‘ own 
sweet will”, which is merely “ fathered by Wordsworth 
1802 in a sonnet”’. 

In fairness, I must add that for all these lapses one is 
prepared by the introduction, which is not a piece of 
scholarship, but of journalism. Such being the approach, 
one has no right to complain that one is not led enticingly 
along that particular path which would show that often 
a cliché began life as a phrase so felicitous and so firmly 
gripping the popular imagination that its remained on 
the tongue long after its sense had died from the mind. 

TREVOR JAMES 
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SHELTER JUVENALIA. 


Now THAT THE song of the sirens is persistently heard 
in our land at all hours of day and night something 
has to be done to hush the voices of our children in 
their new underground life. The following are a few 
new books which should both lure and lull. 

The four- and five-year-olds can be tried with Helen 
and Margaret Binyon’s pocket picture-books, 4 Day at 
the Sea, A Country Visit, The Birthday Party (Oxford 
University Press, 1s. each). These won’t take long to 
read aloud, but you can keep on looking at the coloured 
pictures. Very small schoolgirls who love the 
Ameliaranne Series will rejoice in Ameliaranne Keeps 
School, told by Constance Heward with pictures (very 
gay and lots of them) by S. B. Pearse (Harrap, 2s. 6d.) ; 
while seven- to nine-year-olds who have left a pet of 
their own in some safe raid retreat will like to read about 
Harper Cory’s own cat, Uncle Peter (Nelson, 35. 6d.). 
This is one of the well-produced Animals All Series and 
is much more juvenile than the other more informative 
books of this set. Seven to nine is also about the right 
age for Lady Tweedsmuir’s Mice on Horseback (Oxford, 
5s.). This story about a little boy and some Chinese 
figures who magically take him on great adventures to 
other countries and ages has charm. The author mixes 
fantasy and Canadian backwoods life very happily. 

For older boys and girls I can recommend any of 
the following, according to individual taste: The Ship 
Aground, a splendid sea and pirate story by C. Fox Smith, 
well bound and with excellent black and white illustra- 
tions by C. Walter Hodges (Oxford, 6s.); Rufa the 
Wood Ant, by Ray Palmer (Nelson, 3s. 6d.), an Animals 
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All Book, and every bit as fascinating as the author’s 
Bombus the Bumble-Bee, which is saying a lot. These 
two kept me absorbed throughout a midnight visitation. 
A Book of Sea Verse (Oxford, Chameleon Books, 1s. 6d.) 
is a breezy pocket-selection ; Speedy, by Esmé Hamilton 
(Bodley Head, 7s. 6d.), a really well-written pony story 
with admirable drawings by Barbara Moray-Williams 
brings Ireland and Irish ponies flashing before you. 
Military Science of To-day, by Lieut.-Col. Portway, R.E. 
(Oxford, 4s. 6d.), I admit is quite beyond me; but I 
imagine the mechanically-minded of thirteen and 
upwards will wallow in it. 

Two to push into the pocket for young and old 
alike are 4 Book of Common Birds and A Book of Common 
Beasts, both written and illustrated by Edmund Sandars 
and both Oxford Chameleons at 1s. 6d. each. These 
practical booklets can be passed on to evacuees in the 
country for their instruction and pleasure. Very light, 
bright general entertainment, for when the crashes are 
a bit near, is a new edition of Herbert and Eleanor 
Farjeon’s Kings and Queens (Dent, 6s.) ; our monarchs 
put poetically and wittily into their places, and 
illustrated riotously in colour by Rosalind Thornycroft. 


LorRNA LEWIS 


UNDER FOUR TUDORS.  EpITH WErR PERRY. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 


Mrs. PERRY’s BOOK, though “nearly ten years of 
diligent research and study’ were spent on its com- 
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interest in outstanding personalities from our national 
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history and a liking for period reconstruction. Matthew 
Parker, Queen Elizabeth’s first Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, has been and remains a vague figure against a 
colourful background. Despite his importance as 
Primate during a highly critical time when the Anglican 
Church was hedged by Papacy and Puritanism, despite 
the many tributes of his contemporaries to the kindliness 
and charm of his personal character, despite (in later 
days) the Parker Society, there is a lack of documentation 
for anyone who sets out to write his life. In the present 
state of knowledge he is subject for a monograph rather 
than a volume. Mrs. Perry has no choice but to fill out 
her facts with fancy, to resort to the devices of what 
she herself styles “ fanciful biography”: more parti- 
cularly by building up Parker’s mental processes, the 
supposition of motives and explanations, and by a 
reconstruction of the romance of Parker and Margaret 
Harlestone, whom he married under Edward VI and 
refused to set aside under Mary. In Margaret’s case 
the lack of documentation is chronic, she is the shadow 
of a shade: the historian would be properly silent, 
the historical novelist improperly talkative. Make a 
woman he might, but call Margaret from the tomb, 
never. Nor has Mrs. Perry, less reserved than the 
historian, more cautious than the novelist, so called 
her back to twentieth century light. 

Onder Four Tudors is a kindly and pleasant book for 
the general reader. I intend a compliment, not a 
reproach, when I say that it is essentially a woman 
reader’s book. 


GWYN JONES 
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